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NTIL about a hundred years ago, education was largely indi- 
L) viauatizea As our American culture began to change in its 
basic character from an agrarian, unorganized individualistic mode 
of existence to an urban, mechanized, collective way of life, our 
schools likewise tended to reflect the spirit of the times. Just as 
modern methods of mass production assimilated the functions pre- 
viously carried on in the home and small factory, schools likewise 
“converted” to assembly lines and the doctrine of “standardized 
parts.” 

It needs to be kept in mind that this Lancastrian, lock-step, 
assembly-line type of organization of education mentioned in the 
above paragraph evolved before educators and psychologists had 
accumulated sufficient data on individual differences, factors in- 
volved in learning, and personality and interests patterns of youth 
to yield any appreciable influence on what was done. When data 
on individual differences, for instance, were generally available to 
personnel responsible for educational practices, considerable activity 
followed. Children like standardized parts! Enormous differences 
in all phases of personality were found to exist. School practices 
had to be changed to conform to this demonstrated individuality 
of children. The period from 1915 to 1925 is sometimes referred 
to as the “decade of the plans” in American education. Most of 
the major plans in American education were born during this ten 
year period. (The Dalton Plan, The Project Method, The Win- 
netka Plan, etc.) 

In the second quarter of the twentieth century there seemed to 
emerge a general awareness among educators that “plans” were not 
the magical cure-all for providing good education for all children. 
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Indeed, the rigidity of some of these curriculum organizational 
patterns actually defeated the very aims that they were supposed to 
alleviate. (Note for example the Winnetka Plan which individual- 
ized only the rate at which all children went through predetermined 
sequences of experiences.) A second type of awareness also became 
general during this period. The “socialized recitation” and “edu- 
cation for democracy” on superficial examination perhaps appeared 
to some to bolster and support a principle of education hinged on 
mass educational procedures. Since these phrases really describe 
only the contextual settings in which pupil self-actualization is 
achieved, it was recognized that actual learning in the twentieth 
century remained, as it always had been, an individual matter. A 
child best learns efficient and harmonious patterns of group living 
in a social context. 

Since space does not permit a detailed presentation of the back- 
ground of this problem it is perhaps best to summarize briefly at 
this point. We still have with us today some educational practices 
which evolved simply as a part of a general culture change. Specific 
research data were not available from which a different system of 
teaching might have been established. There is considerable pro- 
fessional opinion today that more attention needs to be given to 
attempts to make school work more a direct function of the indi- 
vidual who does the learning—the pupil. Now we proceed to a 
discussion of the assignment. 


THE ASSIGNMENT IN THE TEACHING-LEARNING SITUATION 


At the onset, it must be emphatically stated that the crucial, core 
of any kind of teaching and learning is the work done by the pupil. 
Yet, one observes the average teacher to give most casual treatment 
to the assignment of individual work for pupils. Frequently any 
comment on the jassignment seems to come as an afterthought, 
spoken after a beil has rung and pupils are leaving for another 
class. Individualization of work with a view of relating that which 
a student does to his own interest and need pattern is impossible 
with this kind of an outlook. 

The assignment, however, is more than a brief sketch of work to 
be done in order that something may be learned. In a true sense of 
the word, the assignment itself, should, in most instances, represent 
a most truitful beginning of the learnings which will ultimately 
accrue to the student. Here the temporary hypotheses in relation 
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to the problem are established; here the initial insights relevant to 
further work may be born; at this point the level of aspiration of 
the student may be determined; and, concomitantly, the levels of 
expectations of teachers and pupils may be mutually understood. 
Many things occur, psychologically, in this exploratory phase of 
teaching and learning and teachers would do well to analyze some 
of the situations of their classrooms in regard to this problem. 

Almost all teachers recognize the fact that students come to them 
with widely varying attainments. Not all, it seems, feel that stu- 
dents likewise leave them in essentially the same diverse pattern. 
Indeed, judging by the tenacity by which some teachers insist on 
standardized work, one might think that these teachers seek to 
abolish the handiwork of nature and culture with one assignment. 
A very serious point is at issue here, though presented in a somewhat 
facetious vein. Many teachers work under the implicit, perhaps un- 
conscious assumption, that a “fact is a fact” and all students must 
learn the same number of such facts in her class. Phenomenologi- 
cally, this assumption may not be defensible for all the students in 
the class. Facts are facts, in most instances, only as they are arrayed 
in a specified context. The home, for example, as experienced by 
some of the pupils in the class, may not be a place of love and ten- 
derness. Teachers must recognize that different value patterns may 
be represented by different students. These different ideologies will 
be reflected in the varying behavior of the pupils. 

There are also many teaching situations in which the pupil 
learnings may legitimately vary and do no violence to “fact teach- 
ing.” Each student may make an individual interpretation in the 
appreciative arts and there should be no absolute attempt to pro- 
duce standardized performances in the area of self-expressive activi- 
ties of students. 

Once the principle has been accepted that the assignment is a 
means of individualizing the work of pupils, techniques and meth- 
ods of accomplishing this objective can be developed. The follow- 
ing are suggested as points of departure. 


1. Individualization of the assignment through different approaches 
to an area of study. 
Tremendous possibilities exist here. One student may work 
towards the discovery of historical antecedents of the topic under 
study, another may concentrate on its contemporary status, and 
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others may study it in relation to the modern media of communica- 
tion such as television, radio, comics, etc. Actually, this area of 
individualization of work is limited in most cases only by the origi- 
nality and ingenuity of teachers and pupils. 


2. Individualization of the assignment through variations in the 
depth and intensity of study. 

We have in mind here an approach somewhat like that of the 
Miller Contract Plan of work and study. All students would do 
what was considered the essential part of the work in the area of 
study. However, many students, depending upon interests and 
needs, could go beyond the common essential level. For example, 
certain students in English concerned with the general area of 
communication might well proceed to some consideration of sym- 
bolic language and semantics. 

A great deal of flexibility in pupil work is possible through 
utilization of this method. Teachers need to find out the interests 
and needs of students and assist them in additional work. Student 
ability is not of central concern. If a student cannot assimulate 
material and concepts on progressively higher levels, it will soon be 
obvious to him and his interest pattern will reflect this state of 
affairs. 


3. Individualization of the assignment through variations in meth- 
ods of class reporting on work. 

Of course, means and ends always become intermingled in any 
process of study but considerable personalizing of pupil work can 
be affected by this technique. Some students may wish to present 
a dramatic skit showing to the others in the class the learnings that 
they had acquired through their particular way of study: Others may 
use graphs, charts, pictorial presentation, models, recordings. 

The three techniques of individualization of the assignment sug- 
gested above are not presented as an exhaustive declaration. What 
is more desirable is that teachers recognize the need for such efforts 
towards an involvement of student interest in assignments. If there 
is any agreement about conditions of learning, it seems to be that 
motivation, incentive, or desire, or interest must be a characteristic 
of work in efficient problem solving. 

In conclusion, a note of caution needs to be sounded. Generally 
speaking, it is in the broad areas of learning that individualization 
of work pays the most dividends. Simple skills and elementary 
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techniques are best learned, perhaps, by direct instruction and no 
useful purpose is served by a process of instruction that seems to 
circumnavigate the globe merely to get to the back door. It is im- 
perative however, that teachers work with pupils as individual, 
whole persons—people who have needs, interests, and feelings just 
as all others do. 


Using Groups and Committees 


CAESAR B. Moopy 


Western Carolina Teachers College 
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T IS HOPED that the following paragraphs will not promote 

any false sense of values such as implied in one story of civilian 
hardship during the recent world war. In order to save their ra- 
tioned gasoline, a minister, a doctor, an engineer and a teacher had 
formed a “car pool” for transportation to the section of town in 
which all four worked. One cold morning their car would not 
start, and strong differences of opinion quickly developed. The 
minister urged that all of them kneel for a short prayer. The 
physician, suspecting the trouble, advised that they call a specialist 
in electrical systems of cars. The engineer wanted to crawl under 
the car and see. The teacher put an end to the discussion by sug- 
gesting that they appoint a committee to study the problem. 

Even in a democratic society today, committee work has not 
become so ubiquitous as all that. On the other hand, the capacity 
for participating effectively in group or committee work actually 
has become a vital factor for life adjustment in a modern democratic 
society. Any education which does not develop that capacity to 
some extent has failed by so much. 

Groups and committees for a long time have been used effec- 
tively in elementary schools, and in the core type of programs at 
the secondary school level. The “unit of study,” the “project 
method,” in fact most of the later developments in teaching have 
either invited or required the use of groups and committees. Un- 
fortunately, the requisite skills on the part of teachers have not kept 
pace with the need, as may be observed readily in thousands of 
classrooms where committee work is being dismally misapplied. 
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The use of groups and committees is not proposed as any kind 
of panacea for classroom ills, nor as a means to be used to the ex- 
clusion of any other techniques which might be appropriate at the 
same time. In this article the term “group” is intended to refer not 
to a class as a whole, but rather to changing, evolving cells of organi- 
zation within the classroom. 

Frequently, from conception all the way through final evalua- 
tion, any teacher involved in group procedure should check the 
work against the legitimate purposes underlying this type of pro- 
cedure. These purposes may be neither independent elements nor 
like blocks stacked one upon another, but rather interlocking, or 
like spokes of a wheel. Of course, the teacher’s own purposes— 
assuming integration with those of the students—are the ones that 
count. However, a few suggested purposes are listed briefly below; 
leaving interpretation to the reader: 

1, Adjustment to democratic processes. 

2. Development of certain skills, understandings, attitudes and knowledges 
less readily attainable by other procedures. 

3. Provision for individual differences by plans of organization designed to 
allow each pupil to function at his best. 

4. Economy of time and materials—maximum utilization of the broadest va- 
riety of materials within allotted time limits. 

5. Motivation through personal interrelationships, and wholesome behavior 
growing out of the social pressure which is characteristic of a carefully developed 
atmosphere of cooperative endeavor. 

6. Maximum participation in activities, including distribution of activity 
among individual members of groups. 

7. Development of varying degrees of leadership and followership in the in- 
dividual members of the class. 

8. Wide range of experience in role-taking, a vital factor in mental hygiene. 

9. Development of skills in various media of communication—written, spoken, 
graphic, etc. 

10. Appropriate aspects of character development, in so far as “transfer” is 
actively sought. 

11. By-products in the area of school public relations. 


There are surely other legitimate purposes in the use of groups 
and committees as a teaching procedure. Those listed above will 
illustrate the multiplicity of purposes, if not the real values, of 
group work. 

Undeniably the use of groups and committees is more appro- 
priate in some areas of instruction than in others. Nevertheless, 
group work has been employed with good results in virtually every 
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area of the modern secondary school curriculum. Its common use 
in social studies is well known, especially where social studies are 
the hub around which a core program revolves. Less well recog- 
nized are the opportunities in other specialized areas of instruction. 

There is no valid step-by-step formula for universal application 
in the use of groups and committees. Nor is there any clear-cut 
distinction between the use of “groups” and the use of “commit- 
tees,” unless it is in the degree of formality of organization; the 
former is probably a more inclusive term. The specific methods, 
techniques, or procedures in group work should form an emerging 
pattern, as work progresses in any given classroom situation. There 
are, on the other hand, a few general principles which will often 
be of value as guides to effective committee work. The following 
are suggested: 


1. The preliminary learning experiences of the students must be guided in 
such a way that the students, themselves, discover a real need to organize for 
more effective results. Arbitrary, teacher-imposed committee work is seldom 
worthwhile. 

2. The initiation of committee procedure, as well as carrying it through, re- 
quires considerable pre-planning by the teacher. She should be intimately fa- 
miliar with the abilities, interests, personalities, and peculiar problems of each 
of her students, in order to set the stage for the emergence of effective commit- 
tee procedure. If anything, committee procedure is a harder, though often more 
fruitful, approach to teaching. 

3. From the stage-setting phase of committee procedure through its final 
evaluation the teacher should continually be active as a participating member— 
perhaps as one of the leaders—of the group, exerting her influence and guidance 
in the role of an “expert” consultant, without dominating. One of her best 
avenues of influence is through membership on some sort of “steering” commit- 
tee. In no sense can she afford to abandon her students to their whims. 

4. Early in the procedure, the teacher must begin to stimulate the acquisition 
of the prerequisite skills and techniques for group work, as the indispensability 
of these inevitably becomes apparent to the students, themselves. Especially in 
the beginning, complex sets of rigid rules and regulations for procedure ought 
to be avoided. This does not preclude setting up clear, simple statements of 
directions for procedure. 

5. Preliminary guidance of the whole class in the process of logical selection 
of leaders is most important, but the teacher must scrupulously avoid support of 
any particular students as leaders. 

6. Throughout committee procedure the teacher must give intensive guidance 
to the group leaders—guidance, not direction. It is largely through them, rather 
than directly, that she should exert whatever influence the situation may demand 
of her as a “consultant.” 

7. Group leaders should be encouraged to draw the maximum contribution 
from each member, according to individual capacity. 
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8. The degree of formality with which proceedings are conducted will vary 
according to the demands of the varying situations. Both confusion and exces- 
sive formality are usually disastrous. 

9. Early in the procedure some clear, simple statement of what is to be ac- 
complished, and how, should be formulated and understood by all. This should 
be a function of the class as a whole, with sub-groups handling the spade-work 
and allowing a voice for every member. 

10. In order to assure steady progress, a continuing evaluation of progress 
and procedure is advisable. The usual “reports of committees” are of little real 
value for this purpose. Graphic records and reports are better, and it is impor- 
tant to tie the progress records of committees in with the progress and procedure 
of the class as a whole. This principle, and the need for final evaluations, 
emphasize the importance of having an efficient recorder of some sort for each 
sub-group and for the group as a whole. These “recorders” cannot function 
efficiently without careful guidance. 

11. There should be a synthesis or integration of the work of the separate 
committees, possibly as a part of the continuing evaluation of the progress and 
procedure of the group as a whole. The group, or class, should progress as a 
whole, without necessarily curbing individual achievement. Segmentation, where 
each student’s learning is somewhat limited to the area in which his own com- 
mittee is working, is a common fault in classroom group and committee work. 
Reasonable unity of effort is invaluable, provided the individual is not lost in 
the machinery. 

12. Leaders should be encouraged and guided in exploiting to the fullest all 
material and human resources in the school, the community, and even the world- 
wide span of mail service. Failure to do this is to neglect one of the chief ad- 
vantages of group and committee work. 

13. One of the prime functions of the teacher is to promote widespread par- 
ticipation by individual class members, and to reduce monopoly by a few. Keep- 
ing “participation charts” is a useful device for this purpose, if the teacher and 
the leaders are adept in securing more participation by those whom the charts 
show to be relatively inactive. 

14. In addition to the continuing evaluation of progress and procedure, at 
the conclusion of any program of group or committee work there should be 
self-evaluations by the group from several points of view. The teacher partici- 
pates in the evaluation, ideally, as only a highly respected “consultant.” The 
following aspects might well be included in the final evaluation: 

a. Procedures. c. Group outcomes. 

b. Products. d. Individual outcomes, some evaluated jointly and 

privately by student and teacher. 

15. As a final admonition, the role of the teacher might well be that of a sort 
of catalytic agent, stimulating appropriate reactions and promoting a cooperative 
atmosphere. Rather than a director, she should be an opener of doors, an 
expediter. 


These proposed principles must obviously leave much to the 
initiative and imagination of the teacher who wishes to apply them. 
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Any detailed, specific prescription would be stultifying, unpardon- 
able, and fatal to the successful application of general principles. 

For those who are seriously interested in the deeper significances 
of group work, wide and intensive reading in the abundant litera- 
ture on group dynamics is recommended. The following selected 
bibliography for this article may also be of some help. The refer- 
ences marked by asterisks are especially recommended. 
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Using Textbooks Wisely 


J. R. MELTON 


Appalachian State Teachers College 
xX 
tee first thing to be said about textbooks is that they must be 


a good thing for education, since about every teacher seems to 
use them. Sands! recently found that a vast majority of high school 
teachers in America use some textbook as a course of study. This 
conclusion is supported by Gross’s doctoral study? on trends in the 
teaching of United States history in a hundred California high 
schools. He found that 79 per cent of the history classes followed 
one text closely. Gross did not conclude this to be an unfortunate 
situation except in cases where command of the textbook content 
was a major end in itself. 

Among the essential elements in American education, textbooks 
would seem to be exceeded in order of importance only by the 
teacher and the human associations factor. The significance of the 
status of textbooks in mass education may be sharply visualized by 
imagining the confusion and insecurity that would follow the re- 
moval of these basic materials. 

Recognizing the vital role of textbooks as a class of instructional 
materials does not imply a blanket approval of all textbooks. Each 
is subject to separate evaluation. In general, however, textbooks 
have kept pace with educational progress on its broad front. Opin- 
ion upon this point is varied, to be sure, depending somewhat upon 
one’s area of particular interest and perhaps upon his idea of what 
textbooks are for. At any rate, it would not appear to be a general 
eg H Bag — to Teaching in Secondary Schools, Harper and 

2 Richard E. Gross, “Trends in the Teaching of United States History in the Senior 


High Schools of California,” reported in his article “American History Teachers Look at 
the Book,” The Phi Delta Kappan, XXXIII, No. 5, January, 1952. P. 290. 
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fault of publishers in cases where a lag is noticeable. It has been 
said that in many instances textbook publishers have held back on 
improvements in books because of the demand of educators for ma- 
terials conforming with traditional patterns.® 

Perhaps the most fortunate circumstance relating to the availa- 
bility of good textbooks is that the publication and survival of a 
particular book are subject to the objective demands of free compe- 
tition. Our system of free enterprise provides a framework wherein 
a kind of natural selection and survival may operate. This circum- 
stance could not prevail if the writing and publication of textbooks 
for use in the public schools were subsidized in favor of the vested 
interests of any particular political, cultural, or economic agency. 
The conditions under which our textbooks are produced and se- 
lected tend to make it likely that the best books will be the most 
widely used books. 

Grounds for the apparent necessity for textbooks should be 
neither exaggerated nor minimized. One may hear it said that 
textbooks are convenient tools in a lock-step system of schooling; 
that they contribute to regimentation and uncritical thinking; and 
that they reduce teaching to something near a mechanical opera- 
tion. These conclusions doubtless can be supported by reference to 
some instances of school practice. 

One needs also to be aware of the modern emphasis upon direct 
learning experiences in schools. This emphasis favors the provision 
of opportunities for “learning by doing” in preference to less dy- 
namic book learning. Textbooks cannot compete with direct ex- 
perience as learning media; they supplement it. 

It is in connection with the latter point, however, that the prin- 
cipal reason for the common reliance upon textbooks in schools may 
be seen. As pointed out by a retired editor* for a textbook publish- 
ing firm, the textbook is the chief source of indirect experience 
available to schools. The importance of this fact may be seen when 
it is realized how impossible it is for individuals to gain by direct 
experience the educational foundations needed for modern living in 
a technological civilization. Without the benefit of vicarious learn- 
ing the education of youth would be a slow and relatively primitive 
process. In the first place, they could not read, nor could their 
behavior reflect an understanding and appreciation of their cultural 
heritage. 

3 William a eo in a symposium “What Are Textbooks For?”’, The Phi Delta 


Kappan, op. cit. P. bs 
*B. R. Buckingham, ibid. P. 241. 
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A further point concerning the importance of textbooks may be 
seen in relation to beginning teachers, inadequately trained teachers, 
and those who because of personal handicaps, excessive teaching 
loads or other reasons are prevented from devoting adequate plan- 
ning to their work. In some schools, it may be observed, these cate- 
gories, especially the “over-worked” category, make up a sizable 
element of the total teaching personnel. These conditions make it 
almost imperative to rely upon one or a few textbooks as the basic 
framework of courses. 

The preceding introductory considerations give rise to a few 
basic conclusions. (1) Textbooks have survived several decades of 
conspicuous educational change and still retain a high rank as 
essential instructional material. (2) By and large, it is likely that 
they contribute to better teaching than there would be without 
them. (3) Desirable results from using textbooks in schools depend 
upon the qualities of the particular book used and upon how it is 
used. 

Wise use of textbooks in teaching procedure and method stems 
not only from an awareness of their general status and importance 
in the total educational scene, but also from an understanding of 
their most common particular functions and characteristics. Text- 
books provide a pointed and systematic presentation of subject mat- 
ter related to significant topics. They enable pupils to profit from 
the knowledge and views of minds they would not encounter in 
direct experience. From a highly practical point of view, they 
facilitate an economy of organization and presentation of instruc- 
tional materials which is essential in a system of mass education. An 
intangible function of textbooks lies in their contribution to the 
integration function of education—the establishment of a unifying 
common base of information and understandings among the indi- 
viduals that make up a society. 

With the establishment of a point of view toward the importance 
of textbooks and the nature of their role in education, a discussion 
of the wise use of these materials may proceed to the level of teach- 
ing procedures. An obvious point, though one which should be 
stated at the outset, is that the field of content covered by a book 
may require a particular study approach and technique. Some 
materials need to be studied intensively in small parts; others are 
intended to be read more rapidly and in larger wholes. 
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A teacher may fail to use a book to its best advantage if he is 
unaware or ignores the significance of organizational features of the 
book. In some books a sequential relationship between the com- 
ponent wholes may be a planned feature; in others the matter of 
sequence may be left to the discretion of the teacher. Considerable 
judgment on the part of the teacher is required in connection with 
the use of devices for the enrichment of learning included in some 
textbooks. The drills, discussion questions, suggested projects and 
other supplementary activities are intended as resource material for 
teachers to be selected with discrimination in view of immediate 
circumstances. Their degree of usefulness is not so great that they 
eliminate the necessity for the teacher’s own plan. 

Some of the first principles of textbook use may best be indicated 
in a negative manner. Certain important things to avoid are treated 
in a prominent college textbook® on secondary education, including: 

1. Regular use of the entire class period for oral testing of the textbook as- 

signment. 
. The use of one textbook as the sole source of information. 


. Over-zealous “teaching to the text” to the exclusion of functional objectives. 
. Uncritical acceptance of the book as authority. 
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Avoidance of these fundamental errors would help establish a 
learning climate favoring effective learning experiences involving 
textbooks. 

Differences in general teaching procedure have a close bearing 
on the way teachers use textbooks. To indicate opposite extremes 
of method, the waning “assign-study-recite” approach may be men- 
tioned first. In this kind of teaching, uncomplicated by functional 
objectives, the teacher simply determines how many more pages the 
pupils should be able to master for the next day’s recitation, assigns 
these pages and next day has the pupils recite. It is not true, as 
sometimes glibly stated, that teaching such as this is always devoid 
of functional value. Such a conclusion assumes that the subject 
matter studied was either completely nonsensical or else completely 
unrelated to real life interests and concerns. The writer believes 
he comprehends the narrowness and other shortcomings of this 
method of teaching as basic procedure and does not seek to promote 
its revival, but he is unable to share in the castigation of a con- 
scientious teacher who sometimes deems it wise to make an assign- 


5 Thomas M. Risk, Principles and Practices of Teaching in Secondary Schools, Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York, 1941. 
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ment wherein the need may be more clearly perceived by the teacner 
than the pupil. Such a course, except from the more esoteric view- 
point, at times becomes a teacher’s moral and professional responsi- 
bility. The big danger here—the danger which prompts the well 
understood aversion to arbitrariness in teaching, is that this may 
become the customary method of the teacher, reminiscent of the 
classical caricature of the grammarian by Erasmus. 

The opposite extreme may be indicated by a mythical situation 
wherein the teacher is determined to impose no arbitrary subject 
matter assignments in the form of required reading, but guides the 
pupils’ exploration of books and other channels of knowledge if, 
as, and when such effort may have significance in relation to co- 
operatively selected problems, projects, and other functional centers 
of interest. The best teaching, to be sure, is not characterized by 
habitual application of either extreme. It lies somewhere in be- 
tween, and it varies both toward and from both ends. The best 
teaching capitalizes upon the dynamics of youthful interests and 
perspective, and at the same time provides a degree of mature direc- 
tion necessary to channel learning activity along lines of develop- 
ment considered desirable through adult judgment. 

The foregoing considerations point to the need for a body of 
principles to furnish a conceptual foundation for the wise use of 
textbooks. A level of teaching that is characterized by creative 
experiences arising through the interaction of teacher and pupils 
is hardly attainable through reliance upon a set of superficial rules- 
of-thumb. Whether used in relation to any of the common subject 
areas, a functional unit, a drill, review, or even a conventional reci- 
tation, are there not a few common guidelines which may be re- 
viewed with profit where the use of textbooks is concerned? The 
following appear to have possibilities for adaptation over a wide 
range of teaching situations: 

1. Complete prior acquaintance on the part of the teacher with 
the material to be used. The implications here for wise use of text- 
books are inescapable. No device or method of utmost ingenuity 
can lessen the importance of this principle. 

2. Discretion in the selection of materials for use. Just because 
it is “in the book” does not mean it has to be used. Judicious se- 
lection of materials involves an understanding of the abilities and 
needs of the pupils, and the ability to estimate the technical diffi- 
culty and the interest-potential factor in materials to be studied. 
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3. Motivation. The material to be studied may have high in- 
trinsic value and in fact be quite “good for” pupils, but the im- 
portance of this fact may be obscured to the pupils. Youth abide 
in their world of interests and values and pressures which make up 
their behavioral field. The most profitable studying is that which 
is related to personal awareness of value and need. The writer does 
not presume to explain how “‘waking up the minds” of pupils may 
always be accomplished in a sure-fire manner, since this feat depends 
so heavily upon a teacher’s individual technique as well as under- 
standing of the principles involved. The basic principle, however, 
involves the establishment of a meaningful relation between live 
concerns and the material to be studied. As an example, literary 
selections such as “Enoch Arden” may suggest to the imaginative 
teacher several interesting questions with modern implications which 
may be introduced for class discussion prior to an assignment for 
reading the material. Examples of carefully planned teaching units 
frequently include a day or two devoted mainly to a build-up of 
interest in the principal activity. 

4. Appropriate scope and pacing of assignments. Assignments 
should be made in meaningful, attainable wholes—with a view to- 
ward the avoidance of both frustration and boredom. Also, it is 
unrealistic to expect long periods of intense interest in an activity. 
All assignmenis, therefore, should not be of the same scope and 
type. Almost any textbook may become monotonous if all assign- 
ments require everybody to read the same things every time. Some 
parts of books may well be summarized by the teacher or by indi- 
vidual pupils while the rest of the class catch up on something else. 

5. Guidance in reading and study. A responsibility inherent in 
the teacher-pupil relationship is that the teacher anticipate “rough 
spots” to be encountered in the reading activity of his pupils and 
provide appropriate guidance and aid. In this connection the 
teacher can furnish valuable assistance by establishing the pupils’ 
total overview of the content of the assignment, help establish an 
appropriate mental set, and provide any necessary elaborations re- 
lating to difficult words and concepts anticipated. The teacher may 
pave the way for a more satisfying and growth-producing reading 
experience by pupils without removing the necessity for application 
and challenge on their part. 

The work of modern high school teachers is concerned with far 
more than book learning, yet studying from books, especially text- 
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books, continues to be a principal medium employed by schools to 
fulfill the responsibility expected by society. In general, textbooks 
used in the schools relate to knowledge considered essential in the 
proper education of youth, and they reflect the modes of thought 
and the social, political, and economic values of the prevailing 
group culture. The quality of education received by youth and 
the degree to which schools perform their valid functions depend 
heavily upon the ability and desire of teachers to use textbooks 
wisely. 


Homework as an Instructional Tool 


Don F. Driccs 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


KX 


[OLOGY teaches us that both the structure and the function 
B of an organism remain in existence only when they have value 
in its struggle for survival. If at any time, due to changes in living 
conditions, a certain function of an organism ceases to contribute 
in some fashion to its survival, it will in the process of evolution be 
dropped from the repertoire of functions of that organism. 

A parallel lesson may also be drawn from our highly competitive 
commercial world. Any business man knows that every one of the 
operations involved in the manufacture of his finished product must 
constantly justify itself in terms of its contributions to the finished 
product. A competitor may at any time discover a method of elimi- 
nating one or more steps in the manufacture of this same product, 
without at the same time reducing materially its quality. This 
reduction in manufacturing steps results in a reduction in produc- 
tion expense, which may be passed on to the customer in the form 
of a price cut. Competitive producers are forced to meet such a 
price cut either in the form of a product of better quality for the 
existing price, or by cutting prices also. Otherwise there is a loss 
of business. 

Public education is an enterprise, which in terms of financial 
outlay alone, surpasses by a considerable amount most businesses in 
this country. Since this function must also operate on a severely 
limited budget, it is important that all activities carried on, justify 
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themselves in terms of their contributions to the “finished product,” 
by the time the school year comes to an end, and the pupil either 
ends his education, or moves on up to the following grade. This 
justification must be made not only for the more obvious aspects of 
education like buildings, supplies, teachers and furniture, but also 
for some of the methods of teaching, the aims, and objectives of our 
schools. Since the practice in our country is to demand more and 
more functions from our schools, while at the same time to require 
the schools to carry on the old and new functions for the old price, 
the greatest process of constant self-analysis and vigilance is necessary 
if public education is to carry out these objectives with the greatest 
possible efficiency. Every school practice, great or small in impor- 
tance, must justify itself in terms of its contribution to the welfare 
of the pupil, or else make way for something more efficient. 

In keeping with this practice of efficient self-analysis, the prac- 
tice of homework, or home study, has come under some scrutiny in 
educational circles. As early as 1904, a German educator began an 
experiment to see if homework could actually justify its place in 
educational practice. Part of his conclusions were negative in this 
respect. In many instances he felt that home study actually harmed 
more than it helped children in their school experiences. Some 
other rather startling evidence of more recent origin appears to bear 
out this obscure German investigator. After two years of diligent 
study, a fact-finding committee of one large Connecticut school 
system, decided on the basis of the evidence studied that homework 
did not necessarily add to a student’s knowledge of the subject mat- 
ter, nor improve his work habits or mental discipline. A Brooklyn 
high school teacher has recently reported similar results. Enlisting 
the aid of four of his colleagues in history and economics this in- 
vestigator divided his classes into two parts, one of which received 
homework assignments in the usual manner, the other part of which 
did not. At the end of the year, no significant differences were 
noted in knowledge of history and social studies between the groups. 
An abundance of similar studies are coming to light now which are 
casting some severe doubts upon what has been a time honored 
practice in public education since its inception.* 

Benjamine Fine, writer and editor in the field of education, has 
compiled a list of representative statements both for and against 

* For those interested in this subject, the writer wishes to recommend an article in the 


New York Times Magazine Section, January 13, 1952, by Benjamine Fine. This article is 
entitled, “‘No More Homework, the Pros and Cons.” 
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homework, a study of which might give us a better understanding 
of the reasons for the controversy. These are among those cited by 
advocates of homework. (The comments following the statements 
are those of the writer.) 


1. “The school day is not long enough for the required work.” There are 
probably few workers in public education who will quarrel with this statement. 
We know that the schools are being called upon more each year to carry on 
activities which formerly were not considered to be within the usual jurisdiction 
of the schools. There will however, be those who will question this reason as 
one which is enough to warrant homework assignments, the actual working out 
of which cannot be supervised by teachers. Others say also that a more efficient 
use of allotted school time by administrators and teachers would find considerable 
more time which could be used by subject matter areas. 

2. “Homework brings parents into closer touch with the school.” One might 
wonder if this is a valid reason for practicing homework in our schools, unless 
there were many other reasons much more potent than this for bringing schools 
and parents together. Surely there are other much more effective and satisfying 
reasons both for the school and the parent, by which liaison could be established. 
It might possibly be granted that the parent sees what the child is doing in the 
school, and thinks he is at least getting something for his tax dollars, but at 
the same time a parent might wonder why the teacher can’t explain the intri- 
cacies of long division or American Government, to the child rather than plague 
him with the job. 

3. “The child learns to study by himself.” Again the attackers of homework 
will say that this can be accomplished in supervised study periods right in the 
school, and in such a fashion that the teacher can find and correct mistakes 
immediately, rather than being forced to wait until the next set of homework 
papers come in for correction. 

4. “Homework develops a sense of responsibility in the child.” This begins 
to read very much like some of the old discredited arguments which were advo- 
cated by the old faculty psychologists, in which training in one function auto- 
matically aided the pupil in other non-related functions. It is expected to aid in 
disciplining the mind, in other words. 

5. “Homework keeps the child out of mischief.” In light of what has already 
been said, it is probably useless to comment on a statement such as this. The 
same thing can be said for having the child dig a hole and then fill it up again. 
That will keep him out of mischief too for as long as you can get him to do it. 


Now let us consider the views of those who attack the practice 
of home study in the public schools, attempting to preserve a con- 
structively critical attitude toward the statements made. 

1. “Homework takes up too much of the child’s time after school.” The 
answer to such a statement depends upon how much and what kind of home- 


work has been assigned, and how much time the child has to spend. It might 
have something to do with the amount of time the child can spend in front of 
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the TV or radio set, which in itself is enough to bring about endless argument. 
There are many other desirable experiences which a child needs in his formative 
years which are not necessarily school experiences. Too much homework of the 
kind with an object only of keeping a child busy can interfere with this im- 
portant phase of development, unless one is willing to call such developmental 
experiences, homework. 

2. “Homes do not always provide suitable conditions for home study.” This 
is probably true. In the best sense of the word, it is probably only in the 
minority of homes that suitable conditions for home study are provided. At 
the same time, however, this would not be a valid criticism for the practice of 
giving homework if other criticisms were not involved also. Parents could alter 
such conditions if they so desired and were properly informed. 

3. “Children get their parents to do their homework.” This is one of the 
weakest of the attacks upon home study. Such practices cannot be the result 
of weakness in the whole concept of home study. Likewise, firearm can be of 
great benefit to man, but its misuse can also cause man untold harm. 

4. “Some children develop emotional tension because of homework.” Some 
children get considerable emotional tension from being called upon to tell of 
their activities over the Christmas holidays. The same can be said for answer- 
ing questions from a textbook in class. Yet these practices are not attacked for 
this reason. 

5. “Homework assignment sometimes are misused as punishment.” This is 
another feeble argument against home study. Surely, because a teacher is so 
misguided as to use as a punishment device just that practice which he is trying 
to get children to do to the best of their ability, is not a valid reason for at- 
tacking an educational activity. It is a good reason for attacking the misuse of 
it, however. 


Many interested observers of the controversy which surrounds 
the subject of homework, have suspected that much of the heat 
which has become associated with the question could be dissipated 
if the entire conception of homework were reevaluated by members 
of both sides. It is true that for most of us who are able to remem- 
ber our own experiences as pupils in the public schools, that home- 
work awakens memories of being required to do problems | to 25 
on page 57 of a math text, or reading chapter 14 of a civics textbook. 
In most situations homework follows a prescribed situation of so 
many pages or problems from a text in cut and dried fashion. 

Once in a great while some inspired teacher will give as a home- 
work assignment something like a visit to the local fire department 
or truck terminal, asking his pupils to keep their eyes and ears open, 
and then report on what they saw or heard to the class the next 
morning. Or possibly to listen to some radio program and then to 
constructively criticize it in terms of what the pupil knows or be- 
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lieves to be a right view or a wrong one. In each of these cases the 
teacher is stimulating his class to utilize his personal interests as 
illustrated by his opinions, to bring about a well defined desirable 
learning experience. Does that sound like homework? Possibly not, 
but there is nothing at all in the word to exclude experiences of this 
nature. And most of the arguments of the enemies of homework 
in the public schools as it now stands would be successfully met by 
such a program of outside-of-school-hours-learning-experiences. 

In keeping with the foregoing suggestions a reform platform for 
homework in the schools was urged by a Connecticut community 
fact finding committee, headed by Norman Cousins, Editor of the 
Saturday Review of Literature. The feeling of this committee was 
that in place of the traditional homework for after school hours, 
other activities would serve the needs of the children and the nation 
to a much greater extent, in terms of a better informed citizenry. 

These following types of activities were recommended in sub- 
stance: 


1. Participating in community activities—public forums, town 
meetings, church affairs, school programs, community chest drives, 
concerts, lectures, etc. 

2. Sharing in life of family—that is, taking part in terms of age 
level interests and abilities, in the common activities, the duties and 
the pleasures of the home. 

3. Taking part in the extra-curricular school activities, develop- 
ing attitudes of group participation as well as those of leadership. 

4. Becoming citizens in the world of arts, learning how to derive 
lasting satisfaction from great books, music, painting and sculpture. 

5. Listening to, discussing, and reporting on desirable or impor- 
tant television, radio, or motion picture programs with emphasis on 
alert discrimination and appreciation rather than upon passive re- 
ception. 

6. Pursuing interesting and worthwhile hobbies that often times 
in themselves enlarge personal and social horizons. 

There is not a single recommendation listed above that is not in 
full accord with the aims and objectives of every school system in 
the country worthy of the name. And in most cases school systems 
are in the process of carrying out those aims at least as a part of 
their homework program, though in many cases they may fail to 
recognize it as such. 
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Use of the Library 


Vircit S. WARD 
Wofford College 
xx 


RANTING the library a central place in the scheme of things 
_Revseitnenrs what specific objectives are most effectively de- 
rived through its use? The effective teacher arranges educational 
situations of such nature that both he and all the materials essential 
and helpful to instruction are but means toward the ends of pupil 
insight and understanding. The library is a “natural” for affording 
varied information and points of view, which threads selected by 
the teacher and pupils together, can be woven into a rich educa- 
tional fabric, interesting as both process and product. How different 
a concept from the single text-thread of ideas, to which both teacher 
and pupils closely confine themselves, leading continuously in single 
line, but not often taking shape and form of real value. Let the 
text, then, and the teacher’s ideas merely introduce and represent 
the units and topics of the curriculum, and let the full body of the 
curriculum grow from the active pursuit of assignments into the 
reaches provided in the broad resources of the library! 

Another educational objective peculiarly amenable to accom- 
plishment through library activities is what might be termed a 
“reading between the lines” of the various courses. Even students 
of only average insight can readily be persuaded to the view that 
the school program is minimal in nature, and that supplementary 
plus qualities come only through individual initiative cutting across 
the minimum essentials. To encourage use of the library in bridg- 
ing the gaps between areas of knowledge offered by the school, and 
in exploring into those areas of an increasingly complex culture not 
reflected in the curriculum, then, is the second educational objective 
that can be accomplished by means of the library. 

One of the undesirable concomitants of the usual routine is the 
student’s gradually growing into the attitude that his own initiative 
has no place in his education. One of the most significant defi- 
ciencies that can be noted in the undertakings of the school is that 
little expectation exists that the student can or will take initiative 
in the process. In so carefully studying techniques through which 
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education can be administered, the school has failed to evolve tech. 
niques which can be taught to youth whereby they can become 
effective agents and reliable aids in their own self-fulfillment. Again, 
the library offers an opportunity for the gradual increase in inde. 
pendence, and growth in maturity of conception to be tried and 
exercised as students formulate problems, and work them out 
through its broad resources. 

Final among present considerations of values attainable through 
use of the library, is a knowledge of and an appreciation of the 
library itself as an institution, and as a facet of the culture in which 
the youth is to take his place. The society and culture of which the 
pupil and the school are parts are in constant evolution. The de. 
mands made upon an individual for successful adjustment today 
are not the same as they will be tomorrow. The information and 
the skill of today may actually deter and hinder effective future 
adjustment, unless growth and change occur in the individual's 
patterns of response to new demands. Therefore, the unique func- 
tion of the library as a social institution becomes apparent. The 
youth must acquire, among other educational products, the under- 
standing that in a rapidly changing culture, he too must change. 
He must in short, learn to learn. Thus the qualities of learning to 
learn, and of learning to want to learn, qualities of obvious signifi- 
cance, find their resolution beyond the school in the library of the 
community; and the school must, in order to facilitate transfer, 
teach the skills of learning with library resources, and create the 
desire within the individual that such learning continue. 

If the library is to be used effectively through assignments, eff- 
ciency in its use must be developed. The “library lessons,” now 
quite a standard inclusion in most secondary school curricula, should 
be accorded more significance. The time involved should be ex- 
tended, more exercises should be required, and a continuous effort 
should be made on the part of teachers in all subjects to follow up 
such instruction to the point of thorough familiarity with techniques 
of library usage, and with the types of references and sources of 
educational information to be found there. Skills in using the 
library must become practically second nature if the library is to 
achieve the central place in educational activity which it deserves. 
From the point of view of instruction, the library personnel should 
be among the best in the school—mere “book keepers” will not do; 
and from the point of view of appreciation, the library should con- 
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sciously be designed as the most attractive place in the school layout. 

Any discussion of specific uses of the library will be most fruitful 
if it is couched at the level of types and categories of possibilities. 
The individual teacher’s pleasure in exercising his or her ingenuity 
in devising immediate applications of principles is too often violated 
by proposed bags of tricks designed for specific situations not dupli- 
cated by those facing the teacher. The present article will suggest 
five such categories of assignments which may be adapted to the uses 
of whatever course is involved. While all disciplines can find some 
use of the library, and should, each area of study will demand a 
particular approach and emphasis which only teachers within that 
discipline can best sense and devise. 

Within each of these suggestions, it is possible to make individual 
assignments or committee and group assignments. Perhaps a variety 
of practices utilizing both should be devised by teachers generally. 
Regardless of whether the assignments are made to groups or to 
individuals, however, the library remains as the primary educational 
source through which individual interests, capacities, and needs may, 
after understanding and appraisal, be developed. Limited library 
facilities can be effectively spread through wider pupil usage by 
group assignments. The presence of a single important book, for 
instance, which is intended to serve a class of thirty, can be assigned 
to a group of five for examination in whole or in parts. The ex- 
change of concepts among this small group will be richer than 
would the ideas coming to any single one of them, and there are 
broader possibilities of the influence of the work spreading through- 
out the class group in informal and formal contacts. 

Continuous Assignments. Assignments involving the student’s 
keeping abreast of various trends are well adapted to building habits 
of reading from newspapers and periodicals. Single students or 
small committees, best rotated at intervals for advantage to larger 
numbers of students, can be assigned the function of following cur- 
rent events. Any number of divisions may be made in the specific 
trends to be followed by the single individual or group. Some may 
be put to keeping up with political events; others to the noting of 
biographical events, perhaps the passing of great men in the con- 
temporary scene, with a report upon the events of their life and 
their social significance; prospective students of business may be 
assigned to follow the trends in industrial development; and stu- 
dents interested in social betterment can be assigned to follow events 
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local and national which pertain to developing accomplishments in 
social welfare. 

Spot Assignments. Unique events, or spectacular events rising 
above the level of the ordinary, may be the subject of special inves- 
tigations, for which task an individual or a committee might have 
been designated, or might be designated as such occasions arise. 
Events such as a presidential inauguration, a discovery of deep 
canyons in the oceanic floor, an Armed Forces summary report upon 
“flying saucers,” a fiftieth anniversary of the Wright Brothers’ initial 
flight, or a Supreme Court test of the state’s right to segregate at 
will pupils attending public schools—any of these are merely repre- 
sentative of continuously occurring and relatively unique events 
which serve to bind the school to life. 

Type Assignments. Another category lending itself to many par- 
ticular assignments of interest and appeal might center around 
special aspects of units planned in the curriculum. For instance, a 
small group assigned to ferret out all the arguments on the labor 
side of the Taft-Hartley issue, and another for the management side 
could lead to intensive and purposive educational activity on the 
part of students in social studies. The evolution of treatments for 
various kinds of disease would be a possible “type” assignment in a 
biology or a health class, and the story of evolving improvements in 
gasoline and electric motors could profitably entertain students in 
physics or mechanics. Assignments, then, searching out the his- 
torical dimension of various contemporary affairs of importance, or 
of technological devices, and the searching out and presentation of 
the various pros and cons within issues, or within theories, would 
appear to be a third means whereby the library could be put to 
wide uses, interesting and educational. 


Research Assignments. Among uses already familiar is that of 
assigning individuals and groups to the performance of research 
upon topics which expand or supplement the basic curricular item. 
The question of the relative educational value pertaining to the 
assignments of several short papers or reports, as distinct from a 
longer, or “term” research project, may perhaps be left to the in- 
sight of the individual teacher, and it may be subject to differences 
inherent in the various subject areas of the curriculum. A not 
unhappy educational arrangement might well involve the systematic 
movement from situation to situation where the individual, or a 
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group of individuals, are put to specific problems or investigations, 
under decreasing guidance as their own adequacy develops, and are 
permitted to report upon the results of such investigations. 

Parallel Assignments. Both used and abused to a large extent 
is this form of involving the student in library activities through 
systematic reading. There is little that can be added here to the 
pros and cons of standing parallel assignments as opposed to spe- 
cific, to written versus oral reports, to testing of such material or to 
its exclusion from the formal examination. Considered practices, 
however, involving fuller and broader student contact with library 
materials pertaining to the units of instruction are of high value. 
By such means the student can again attain a nearer fulfillment of 
his unique needs, appreciations, and interests; and by such means 
can those gaps inevitable in any curricular structure be partially 
and perhaps adequately bridged. Voluntary parallel reading is to 
be encouraged, and required reading should remain part of the 
standard activities of the common school. 

In exploring these various possible uses of the library in assign- 
ments, it should be understood that the library is not being pro- 
posed to replace the text and the classroom aid to learning. All of 
these means are but supplementary to the best conceived use of the 
standard materials of the curriculum, audio-visual aids included. 
The library is merely suggested as the richest source within the 
school for the expanding of the curriculum. 

Though it is not intended here to pursue the topic of difficulties 
involved in the teacher’s being able to incorporate the library into 
his routine instructional procedures, one difficulty is of such impor- 
tance as to invite comment. It is the almost tragic situation to be 
found in some schools where the library is made available to the 
individual student for perhaps only one period, or part of a period, 
in the week. 

Unless the media of sound, and of television and screen are to 
dominate completely the instructional process—and no one would 
wish to prevent this if such media are solely adequate to repre- 
sent all educational values—a renewed emphasis upon the mate- 
rials of print is due. Not only must the techniques of library use 
become so thoroughly habituated that they will be easy, but the 
sheer appreciation of the library must be developed as an une- 
qualled source of continuous, permanent, systematically collected 
information, reflecting all of the thought and all of the technology 
that man’s cumulated efforts have produced. 








Using Community Resources 


Joun B. Cuase, JR. 
University of Virginia 
xx 

T WAS now the third period and Miss Brown was meeting her 
} Sabie science class. The task for today was to continue planning 
a unit on water. The original topic for the unit used last year was 
“Water and Its Uses.” However, last week Dick and Bob had made 
comments about the dry weather and its effect upon this year’s 
harvest. This suggested to Miss Brown a new topic for the unit on 
water.... “Why Is Water Important to Me and the Community 
in Which I Live”? The unit was introduced by asking Dick and 
Bob to repeat their comments about “dry weather and corps.” With 
the help of their teacher, Mary, Ruth and Charlie made a bulletin 
board display of pictures that were in some way related to water 
and the community. Many pictures illustrated the danger of floods, 
others showed fish jumping out of water, dams, and newspaper re- 
ports of the effect of drouth in the southeastern part of the United 
States. 

The class made plans for the gathering of information about the 
many questions raised by Dick and Bob and those which grew out 
of the discussion of the bulletin board materials. There were many 
questions and problems about supplying water for rural homes, the 
amount of water consumed in the town and where it was stored, 
the need and effects of various amounts of water upon certain crops 
grown in the community, and the problems faced in large and small 
cities in providing pure water for people. During one class period 
students working in small groups re-defined their problem and 
planned various methods and activities for gathering information 
and making conclusions about their problem. Before the close of 
the period each group presented its plans to the total class for sug- 
gestions, and final plans were made for developing the program. 

Many activities and assignments were suggested by the students, 
and they were worded with the help of the teacher. Among the 
activities listed by the class were these: 


1. To visit the city water-plant 
2. To visit the city water department to gather facts about amount of water 
used, rate, etc. 
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§. To interview several farmers in the community about the water needed for 


certain crops 

4. To visit the local department of agriculture representatives and gather 
materials and information about water supply for rural homes and crops 

5. To survey the community for the effects of erosion, floods, etc. 

6. To survey the community for polluted streams and marshes 

7. To visit the local health department for information about the effects of 


impure water 

8. To survey old and current newspapers of the locality for stories about 
floods, droughts, and water supply 

9. To invite city officials from the water department to discuss with the class 
certain problems in providing pure water for the city 

10. To invite a local representative from the department of agriculture to 
discuss certain problems about supplying water for rural homes and farm needs 

11. To invite the school nurse, a public health nurse or doctor to discuss the 
dangers and effects of polluted streams and impure water supplies 


These are typical of the activities and assignments possible for 
the students of a general science class, each utilizing the resources 
of the community as assignments. Community resources may be of 
two general types: (1) Those which are brought to the school and 
(2) those which are used away.from the school, by means of “field 
trips.” Among the first type, we find newspapers, city or community 
bulletins and booklets, pictures, objects or instruments owned by 
industries or city institutions as libraries and museums, and resource 
persons from the farms, industries and other specific vocational and 
professional fields. The “field trip” is regarded as a means by which 
an individual or a group of individuals visit certain localities, proj- 
ects, industries, organizations, official departments of the commu- 
nity, or individuals within these and other groups. By the use of 
these resources as activities for assignments, whether developed by 
small groups of the class, individuals, or the entire class, students 
yet a clearer picture of the subject matter which they study in 
school. 

The use of community resources is not limited to any one subject 
field. Even though the above example was drawn from a science 
class, the teacher readily sees the possibilities for the development 
of skills of communication and expression, for the understanding 
and interpretation of the many social and political factors involved, 
and for first-hand citizenship experience and training. Due to the 
interrelationship of these, an excellent opportunity is provided for 
teachers of the several subject matter fields to work cooperatively in 
providing a well organized program of community experience. 
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There are the many resources which might be more closely related 
to the English class, such as the radio and newspaper organizations, 
the museums, special resource persons, and others. The city coun- 
cil, or county governmental organization, historical landmarks, and 
others may be of particular interest to the social studies teacher, 
The creative teacher has no trouble in spotting materials and re. 
sources adaptable to any class and to the various levels or ability 
and interest within the class. 

A comprehensive knowledge of the community is important. It 
is necessary for the teacher to know what resources are available and 
which are easily accessible to the school. The problem of transpor- 
tation and time from other classes must be worked out and planned 
for by all teachers within a system in order to use resources away 
from school. When bringing resources from the community into 
the school, careful planning will allow for the maximum use of 
material or resources persons by all teachers and classes. The pre- 
liminary planning which precedes the assignment often determines 
the value of the outcomes. 

Making more specific plans for the use of community resources 
provides an excellent opportunity for the teacher and students to 
plan together. Students have the opportunity for assuming respon- 
sibilities in making arrangements for transportation, contacting the 
various community agencies and reporting results and findings. 
Such procedures facilitate the clarification and the understanding of 
the purposes of specific assignments and help the students in seeing 
relationships between assignments and the total learning process; 
thereby, discovering and stimulating interests and making learning 
more worthwhile to the student. 

As teachers, we cannot allow the school to become an island sepa- 
rate from the main stream of the community and its citizens. It isa 
part of our job to build contacts between the school, its personnel, 
and the public. Using community resources as raw materials for 
assignments will provide a two-way contact which will allow easy 
access for the school to go into the community, building and 
strengthening community life and stimulating progress. It will 
allow easy access for the community to come into the classroom with 
practical, life-like, and rich experience. There is no better way to 
build school-community understanding, encouraging each to recog- 
nize and assume its responsibility to the other. In this atmosphere 
students not only enrich their classroom experiences, but actually 
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see democracy in action when they share in the solution of school- 
community problems, work with all types of individuals recognizing 
their strengths and values, gather information about all types of 
vocations, and as individuals assume their responsibilities in solving 
problems of common concern. 

In accepting the challenge of providing for young people the 
best learning experience possible, the teacher finds many values in 
the use of community resources in developing assignments and 
activities. By their use, first-hand experiences are provided. The 
textbook and library cease to be the major sources. Artificial ex- 
periences are replaced by real ones and the teacher does not have to 
depend upon “transfer of learning” in helping students understand, 
adjust to, and control their environment as they face many problems 
and decisions. Learning no longer becomes all social, all emotional, 
or all intellectual, but an interrelationship of the three. With the 
challenge of real problems as they exist in the lives of young people, 
students see a closer relationship between subject matter content 
and citizenship in a democracy. Real-life activities as found in any 
community provide such a setting. 

The first-hand situations which are provided by using commu- 
nity resources when making assignments stimulate interest. Stu- 
dents see the many social, economic, and political factors in a com- 
munity setting. Nevertheless, the activity in the community labora- 
tory should be only the starting point. The return to the classroom 
should call for the expansion of the meaning of experiences. This 
follow-up is necessary if full benefit is derived from the use of com- 
munity resources as assignments. No longer does the student con- 
centrate only upon factors, facts, and situations as they did exist. 
As learning becomes related to life, problems grow from activity. 
When students consider the many causes and effects they can make 
plans for coping with the problem as it is presented in a particular 
social atmosphere. Such experience gives students the desire and 
the opportunity to “do something about” problems as they face 
them in their life in the community. 

In the midst of present day conflicts, the American public school 
must reflect and represent the very best interpretations of demo- 
cratic living. This is our soundest way of defending and strength- 
ening our way of life. In this process, teachers must provide learn- 
ing experiences which are real and life-like and the four walls of 
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the classroom are no longer sufficient for this task. For as we look 
at learning experiences as practice in democratic living, we seek 
resources for more meaningful assignments. Within the community, 
the teacher finds one of the most valuable settings for such ex- 
periences. 


Films for Stimulating Interest in 
Assignments 


KENNETH M. MCINTYRE 


University of North Carolina 
K* 

In the days of the “Little Red Schoolhouse” philosophy of edu- 
cation, classroom assignments for young folk meant long tedious 
hours of homework. To them the term was almost synonymous 
with drudgery. The teacher's assignment was often approached with 
trepidation and, in many instances, completely ignored. 

Today the picture has changed. Many interesting assignments 
are carried out by students in the community as well as in the class- 
room. Now they are usually approached with vigor and en- 
thusiasm. 

The following film titles illustrate some interesting approaches 
to the problems of school assignments. 


COMMUNITY RESOURCES IN TEACHING, 20 minutes, Sound, black and 
white, State University of Iowa, Bureau of Visual Instruction, 
Extension Division, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Designed to show how the community and its resources, and 
the school and its functions can be integrated to form a pattern 
of education, this film explains how students can use commu- 
nity resources as laboratory studies. It also points out how the 
citizens of a community can be brought into the school as lec- 
turers or demonstrators. 


Frecp Trip, 10 minutes, Sound, black and white, or color, Virginia 
State Department of Education, Film Production Service, Rich- 
mond 16, Virginia. 

This film was produced for parents and teachers by the Film 
Production Service with the cooperation of the Norfolk County 
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School Board. It gives instructions on how to plan and make 
a field trip, using a trip to the Dismal Swamp as an example. 


BRING THE WORLD TO THE CLAssrooM, 22 minutes, Sound, black and 
white (Teacher Training Series), Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., Wilmette, Illinois. 


To demonstrate to teachers the ways in which a sound film 
can facilitate learning is the purpose of this film. It explains 
how a good film can surmount the obstacles of distance, seasonal 
restrictions, inadequate equipment, hazards, time, and varia- 
tions in intelligence. 


NEAR Home, 25 minutes, Sound, black and white, International 
Film Bureau, 57 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Produced for the British Ministry of Education, Near Home 
shows many ways in which a teacher can use local resources to 
create interest in assignments. It also has good points on 
teacher-pupil planning for a unit of work on the community. 


OuTsIpE SCHOOL WALLS, 15 minutes, Sound, black and white, New 
Tools Learning Bureau, State Teachers College, Upper Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. 


This film was produced to show teachers the technique of 
conducting a field trip; it describes the visit of a junior high 
school class to the United Nations headquarters. 


A U. S. CoMMUNITY AND [ts Citizens, 20 minutes, Sound, black and 
white (Earth and Its People Series) , Educational Film Depart- 
ment, United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Avenue, New York 
29, New York. 


Produced by Louis de Rochemont Associates, this is a de- 
scription of community life and services. It pictures a group of 
Milford, Connecticut school children as they make a survey of 
their own community for a school project. 


How To Reap A Book, 10 minutes, Sound, black and white, Coronet 
Films, Inc., Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


With William G. Brink of Northwestern University as edu- 
cational consultant, this film on the selection of a book for a 
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specific assignment attempts to answer the following questions: 


What questions do we want answered? What information do we 
need? What is the author’s attitude? Will the index, foot- 
notes, and additional references help us? The film also dis- 
cusses the question of rapid reading and careful reading. 


Lisrary Story, 16 minutes, Sound, color, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., Wilmette, Illinois. 


This description of a modern public library is a good intro- 
duction to the uses that high school students can make of their 
local library. The film will show them how libraries can be 
used for hobbies, as well as assignments. 


How To WRITE Your TERM PapeER, 10 minutes, Sound, black and 
white, Coronet Films, Inc., Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illi- 
nois. 


This would be useful in planning a group study of a sub- 
ject; the film is centered around an actual study of “Airport 
Traffic Control” by a high school group, ending with a written 
report. William G. Brink of Northwestern University was edu- 
cational consultant for the film. 


FIND THE INFORMATION, 10 minutes, Sound, black and white, Coro- 
net Films, Inc., Coronet Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


This film on the use of the facilities of the school library is 
intended to show students how to find material quickly through 
indexes, the card catalog, etc. John J. DeBoer of the University 
of Illinois was educational consultant. 











